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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to assess the need for 
talking book services by blind or physically handicapped Native 
Americans residing on reservations in Montana. The Blackfeet 
Reservation, with a Native American population of approximately 
7,000, and the Rocky Boy Reservation, with a Native American 
population of 2,400, were selected for the study. One questionnaire 
was developed for users, to determine if they were or had used the 
talking book services and if the services wore adequate. A second 
questionnaire was designed for nonusers, to determine if they had 
heard of the talking books service and what the National Library 
Service could do to promote the service. Directors and administrators 
of various agencies serving the target populations were also polled 
to determine their knowledge of the talking books service. The 
results of each survey are reported separately for each reservation. 
Recommendations for conducting similar studies a'*: other reservations 
are offered. A letter to tribe and program directors j project 
publicity pieces, a list of contacts, survey directions, copies of 
the three surveys, and a 12-page description of Montana's Indians are 
appended. (Contains 26 references.) (KRN) 
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INTRODUCTION AND PROFILES 



I 



An Assessment of the Need for " Talking Book" Services by Blind 
or Physically Handicapped Native Americans Residing on 
Reservations in the State of Montana 

INTRODUCTION 

This study ijas ijTiplenen ted and intended to daternified if iibtivo 
Americans living on Indian reservations in the Stc^te of i-ontana 
ere being served by the National Library Service for the Slind 
and Physically Handicapped (P'LS/SPH.) Statistics indicate that 
the incidence of visual disability among f.'ative Aner leans is 
sic^nif leant ly higher than anong tlie populations as a whole. 
There is also a concern that eligible blind and physically 
handicaoped -ative AT.ericans, especially those living on 
reservations, ^nay not be receiving library service fron !!L5 
at a level commensurate with the level of relevant handi can': inc. 
conditions • 

This concern has been voiced by reoional and subrer^ional 
librarians from states uith large flative American oopulations. 
It is not entirely clear if this concern is valid or, if it is, 
•whether the lou level of service is due to the lac!-: of interest 
in the program of the potential recipients pert, cr 
to shortcomings in the prooram itself. 

It is the purpose of this study to address these questions for 
the state of Tiontana, with the expectation that at least some 
of the ansuers can be extrapolated to other states whose i.'ative 
American populations are not being considered in this ctudy, 
since they presumably have as much information about access to 
the llLSs as other ethnic groups residing in urban areas. 



PROFILE 

This study will address the follouing questions: 

Is there a need for NSL service by Native Americans residing 
on the Dlac!<feet and RocI<y Goy Reservations? 

o If so, uhat is the extent of that need? 
o '-loij well is it being met, specifically? 

a. !:'hat percent of the reservations population, as a 
uhole, is eligible for services? 

o '.:hat is the distribution of that subset? 

b. L'hat percentage of the identified eligible persons 
are interested in TJLS services? 

o '.hat is their aqe distribution? 
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2. '.::hat ara the factors inhibiting the use of this progran? 
o cultural or linguistic? 

o Logistical ( such as coiDii^unicat ion , t r snsDO r ta tion , e tc . ) 

o Services ( such as the contents of the '-LS collection, 
knowing of the existence of service, etc.) 

3. Are there any inhibiting factors under ;-.'L5 control? 

o If so, iL'hich ones ( In uhat uay might t^»ey effect the 
need for, interest in, or feasibility of service.) 

o How might the [\'L5 address such factors? 

Are there any problems identified by the users of the 
current program that make the progran less desirable 
than it niight be? 

5. li'hat means are recommended for teaching those who do not 
currently use the program but are potential users.? 
( e.g. radio announcements, inforT.ation channoled through 
schools, community centers, etc.) 

5* As a means of validating the data obtained concerning the 
interest in the program, what is the anecdotal evidence for 
the level of interest in reading among trie non-print 
handicapped population? 

The r-ational Handicapped Service for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped (f'JLS) Library of Congress, administers a free 
national library program of Braille and recorded materials for 
blind and handicapped persons. With the cooperation of authors 
and publishers who grant permission to use copyrighted works, 
NLS selects and produces full-length books and magazines in 
Braille and recorded disks and cassette. Reading materials are 
distributed to a cooperating netuiork of 15D regional and 
subregional (local) libraries where they are circulated to 
eligible borrowers • Reading materials (books and magazines) 
are sent to more than 600,000 borrowers and returned to the 
library by postage-free mail. Established by an act of Congress 
in 1Q31 to serve blind adults, the program was expanded in 1952 
to include children, in ''952 to provide music materials, and 
again in 19S6 to include individuals with other physical im- 
pairments that prevent the reading of standard print. 

To be eligible for the program, an individual must be certified 
by a competent authority as being unable to read regular print 
material by reason of visual or physical handicap. 



Reservation Profile 



3y reason of location and poDulution, the iJlackfr^et anci F!ocky 
Lioys Reserv/a t ions uerG selected for the study. In contrast the 
Olackfeet Reserv/ation is one of i-'ontane^s largest reservation 
and Rocky 3cy is among the srriallest. Glackfeet is located on 
a major arterial highuay ( U.S. Ilighuay 2.) Conversely, Rocky 
3oy is nestled in the Bears Paw Tlountains off Tlontana^s main 
thoroughfares The Blackfeet Reservation is hone to the 31ackfee 
Indians and the Chippeua-Cree reside on the Rocky Boy Reser- 
vation • 



The niac!<feet Reservation 

The Glackfeet Indian Reservation ( see nap pp.55 ) is located 
in riortheastern riontana along the eastern slopes of the Rocky 
fountains. It is bounded on the i:orth by the United States- 
Canadian boundary and extends 52 niles south to 3irch Creek. 
The foothills of the Rockies forr- the western boundary and the 
eastern boundary approxinates an imaginary line uhich starts 
near the junction of Cut Bank Creek and the :"1arias River and 
extends northward. IJithin these boundaries, land is nainly 
high, rolling prairie^s interspersed with rivers and creeks. 
The mountains found along the western border range in altitude 
between ^,400 to 9,60n feet. 

Browning, gateway to Glacier 'National Park, is an incorporated 
town on the reservation. It has been the headquarters of the 
Blackfeet Indian Agency since 1394 and has been the principal 
shopping center on the reservation. Other communities through- 
out the reservation include East Glacier, 3abb, St. I^'iary, 
Starr School and Heart Hutte. 

The present day Blackfeet are descended from tribes known as 
Blackfeet (Siksika), Kainah or Oloods, and Piegans, all of 
Algonquin linguistic stock. These three tribes shared a common 
culture, spoke the same language and held a common territory, 
ilembers of these tribes lived in the present Province of 
Saskatchewan until 1730, when they moved southwes tward where 
buffalo and other game were more abundant. 

Prior to the 1800*5 the Blackfeet had little opportunity to 
engage in conflicts with the whiteman or other Indians. The 
location of their territory was such that they were relatively 
isolated, and thus encountered the whiteman later than most 
tribes. Although they were not officially represented or con- 
sulted, a vast area was set aside for the Slackfeet Tribes by 
the Treaty of Fort Laramie in 1851. Then in 1865 and 1063, 
treaties were negotiated for Blackfeet lands south of the 
flissouri and moved the boundary 200 miles north. The lands to 
the south were opened to settleunent. Consequently, the Dlack- 
feet were forced to accept reservation living and dependence 
and rationing and survival began. 



The present land status of the 31ackfeet rsservntion is 
aoproxip.ately 1.5 million acres. There are about 1,^;CnG 
enrolled nei.ibers, approxiniatoly one-half living off the 
reservation. There are about 2,500 non-Indians living on 
there reservation, nany of whon are married to tribal menhers. 

The Oepartnent of Health and Human Services operate a 27 
bed hospital. The staff include six physicians, three 
dentists, four cofiimunity health workers, field nurses and 
60 other support staff. A psychologist, pediatrician, 
optometrist and radiologist are also available. 

In contrast to a half century ago, the great percentage 
of aiackfeet speak fluent English. The seven modern schools 
on the reservation are administered by locally-elected 
school boards and are under the flontana State Education 
department and are subject to compulsory cichool laius. 
Elementary and high school students attend public schools 
located in one of the seven schools and some are resident 
in the 'Jlackfeet lioarding Oorn, Tiany high school students 
go away to ilA boarding schools located in neighboring 
states! There is a tribaly controlled community college, 
31nckfeet Coni-iurity College, located in the toun of crown- 
ing where several tribal members are in attendance. 

The Rocky iioy ' s Reservation 

The Rocky -loy's Reservation is located in Morthcentral -lontana 
( see map pp.56) south of the Canadian border. The reservation 
lies in the middle of the scenic 3ear Paw :*:ojntains South 
of the toun of Havre. 

The Bearpau llountains, ranging across the upper half of the 
reservation, create a varied topography over this portion of 
the land and account for the scenic nature of this area. 
Altitude va7;ies from 6,000 feet at the higher levels to 
2,000 feet at the lower altitudes. Mountain peaks and deep 
canyons contrast sharply with the nearly level bottom lands. 

riany of the reservations live in the district of the Rocky Boy's 
Agency. Other communities on the reservation where Indian pop- 
ulations are concentrated include; Box Elder, Duck Creek, 
Haystack, Parker and Sangrey. 

The important ser.cndary trade centers in the reservation area 
include l-!avre. Gig Sandy and 3ox Elder. Great falls, the second 
largest city in Rontana is 90 miles to the south serves as the 
primary uh ole sale-retail center to this area, f-lany tribal 
members imminra te/emigrate between Great Falls and Rocky 
Boy . 

The Rocky 3oy's f'eservation differs in several respects from 
from other reservations from Montana. It is the smallest 



rssorvation and home of 'ontana's smallest ^roup of Indians. 
Unliks the otlier reserv/ations , Rocky Hoy's was not established 
by treaty, but rather by Congressional action in It was 

the last reserv/ation to be established in i'^ont^ma. 

The reservation's unusual nana comes from the leader of a 
band of Chippewa Indians, Translated from the Chippeua language, 
it means Stone Child, but the original translation was lost 
and Rocky Boy ev/olv/ed. 

The history of settling of the Rocky Boy's Reserv/ation was in 
its infancy long after the other Indian reserv/ations in Montana 
were established. Rocky Hoy's people were among a number of 
Chippeua Indians who originated in the Great Lakes region. 
For reasons not known, these people sev/ered their ties with 
their original tribes and migrated to the northern plains 
region. Little Bear was the chief of one of the bands of the 
Canadian Cree, tJho later joined with the Chiopewa on the 
Rocky Boy's Reservation, for many years the small bands of 
Chippewa and Cree moued between riontana cities and in and out 
of Canada. Hontanans tended to think of them as Canadians and 
in 1S95 Congress appropriated 'I 5,000 to deport them the Indians 
to Canada. Some stayed but many returned. 

f3ctueen 1:10^ and 1D1G several bills were introduced to move 
them on reserv/ations. However, for one reason or another they 
did not occupy these lands., ii)oth Littlr Bear and Rocky Boy 
were weary of the hand-to-mouth existence of their people, lilith 
the help of some prominent whitemen or the tine, including 
Charlie Russell, the Rocky Boy's Reservation was created. In 
Septe r 1 G1 5 Congress designated a tract of land, once part 
of thL ;bandoned Fort Assiniboine Military Reserve, as a home 
for the Chippewa Cree. Located south of the town of Havre, the 
reservation consisted of approximately 55,000 acres. Only about 
A50 of the Indians, perhaps half of those eligible, chose to 
settle on the land. In later years, more land was added and 
and more people emigrated to the reservation. 

Like members of other Indian tribes, the Rocky Boy inhabitants 
receive health care from the Indian Health Service. An out- 
patient clinic is located on the reservation and provides medial, 
dental and laboratory services. There is also environmental 
services, social work consultation, sanitation facilities and 
health education services. For hospital care, members must be 
transported to either Havre or Great Falls. 

Schools on the reservation were formerly under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but in 1960 they were made 
part of the public school system. Today, the children may attend 
schools located on the reservation from K-12. They now have 
their own high school and recently, have added the Stone Child 
Community College. 



Of the 3,!:7? r.^nbers ,anaroy iinctely 2,ann liuo on the rerserua t i on , 
while others live in surrcurirlinci townn end cthGrn hav/c niouEd 
to cities throuohout the country. 
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METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURES 

Since the study ujas to talce place on tu.50 of I'ontana's Indian 
reservations, it uas important that a pr^l irdnary function \jn.s 
to secure perplssion fron the Tribal authorities to obtain 
information iron within rcsr^rv/a tion boundaries. This task uas 
coraple ted by securing a letter of consent fron the Tribal 
Chairman on the Blackfeet and Roc!<y Qoy Reserua t ions • They 
both oaue their blessings and u;ere enthusiastic in their 
feeling that the project i^'as niuch needed. 

The second task was for the researcher to visit the jiational 
Library Services (NLS) central office in '/.'ashinoton , D,C, for 
an awareness and orientation session. The researcher spent five 
cays at the TJLS where the progren and services were explained 
and demonstrated in great detail. This part cf the project is 
a r.iust in order to ensure that the researcher becomes faTiiliar 
with :!LS^ format, services and environr:;en t A tour of facilities, 
explanation of how programs and materials are developed and 
an exposure to the staff pfiilosophies were 'r.oct valuable 
and informative. 

The next phase on the continuum of activities was to determine 
all the agencies in the state of Tiontana who would possibly 
provide services to the audience for whom the study was intended. 
This list would include individuals and programs from federal, 
state and local levels. This would include personnel fron the 
Indian Health Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Chippewa/Cr ee 
and Slackfeet Tribes, social services, health care programs, 
senior citizen centers, education programs, colleges and a myriad 
of state agencies. A letter, phone call and personal visit was 
made to all the afore mentioned programs to inform therrr about 
the project and to determine which the best would be the most 
appropriate and effective way to carry out the goals and 
activities of the MLS project. All of the agencies were very 
interested in the project and were unanimous in their assurance 
that their was certainly a need for such a study to be conducted. 
The first problem arose, when it was determined that because 
of the Privacy Act, that names of prospective clients could 
not be released for public consumption. They did however, ensure 
that they would cooperate fully to assure that the project could 
be successfully completed. Problem /- 1 , how does one survey 
die ts when one does not know who they are? 

After several follow-up letters and phone calls, the list of 
programs and persons who could actually provide accurate 
information and get project information out to prospective 
clients, was trimmed down to a scant few on each reservation. 
Agencies at the state and federal level either did not have 
accesses to potential clients living on the reservation or 
only had a listing of names of clients for whom they provided 
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servicGS. Their list \:\3y contain namss of incivicuals uho were 
visually inpaireri but uere not ::otive /'.inericant or uere i'at.lv;3 
American but usre not rnenbers of the tribe for u'nich the study 
it'as intended* Sacause of Mixed-rnarr iages on the reservation, 
services nay be provided to individuals who are not tribal 
members from that reserve, but under federal regulations arc 
eligible for health and social services. The probler.i rriay become 
even rr.ors complex at it applies to school children receiving 
state and federal services. 

Considerable time and effort uas spent in developing ^2 survey 
model that uould be; effective, informative and concise. The 
main thrust of the questionnaire ujas 'uo-fold; one survey uas 
for the user to determine if they uiere/had used the Talking 
Books Program, if the program was satisfactory, and if they 
had and suggestions or recommendations. The second survey u.'as 
intended for the non-user to determine; if they had heard of 
the Talking Gooks Program, if not, i^'hy not, and what could 
r-.'LS do to get the word out to prospective clients. After a rough 
draft uas developed it uas submitted to uLS for approval. -Jith 
slight modification, the '.'L£ approved the survey as submitted. 
The user and non-user questions uiere compiled on to one for:::. 
This format later proved confusing to the clients as-i:,'ell-as 
the interviewers and had to be modified so that the user and 
non-user questionnaires uere separate. 

A very in^portant factor uas to inform prospective clients, 
programs and agencies, and other persons living in the various 
reservation communities about the TiLS project. This uas done 
through several means which included newspapers, newsletters, 
television, posters, flyers and uord-of -mouth . The Blackfeet 
Reservation has a weekly newspaper and a local community service 
TU station. Rocky 3oy has a newsletter distributed by the Tribal 
Health Department but no local T\l • Both the Blackfeet and Rocky 
Boy Reservations have access to a daily newsoaper and statewide 
television station emanating from Great rails and Havre, rlyers 
were sent to program directors and other acquaintances asking 
that they be posted where prospective clients, or their friends 
and relatives, might frequent. Program directors uiere asked 
to have employees within their departments "get the word out" to 
individuals who might use the program or would like to know 
more about it. 

Surveys, directions, flyers and an explanation of the program 
was mai led out to all programs in the reservation communi ties 
who were identified as providing services to the visually 
impaired and handicapped. This included programs in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs , health departments , social services, education 
programs and private individuals A follow-up telephone call 
was made and an appointment uas scheduled for a personal on- 
site visitation by the researcher to outline and explain the 
project. Several calls were made to individuals to ask them 
to inform their friends and relatives about tlie program and 



to reter:.:inc if t:ieir ^I'-as interest in !'.noi;inG r.DTB about the 
Talkinc -ocl'.s '^ro^^ran. 

A sacond survey uas sent to directors end sdninistrator s 
of the v/arious agencies and progra.Ti to deterf-.in > their Icnowledoe 
and use of the Tallying jooks Program. The survey was also 
intended to ask the directors how extensively they felt the ^ 
Talking Jooks Program iL=as being used by clients being served 
by the various programs. They survey uas nailed to program 
administrators on the IBlackfeet and Floci<y 3cy fieservat ions • 

The researcher traveled to each reservation on several occasions 
to meet uith emoloyees and program ad:ninistrators from several 
agencies i-ithin' the Bureau of Indian Affairs, health departments, 
education and social services. The firs, visitations were done 
to provide information and orientation about the projoct. .-ollou- 
up visits ijere intended to determine hou the project uas 
progressing and to encourage the agencies to retrieve the 
surveys. Interviews were conducted with individual clients in 
instances '.:.'here the researcher was able to loarn who they 
were. Agencies were quite careful not to release the names of 
clients, served by their programs, thereby avoiding breech of 
confidential it y. 

Because of the long distances between the reservations ( 1^35 
miles from Great Falls to Browning. 105 miles from Great Falls 
to Rocky Soy, and 135 miles from Browning to Rocky 3oy),it became 
necessary to conduct a major portion of business by phone. This 
was not always the most productive, since some individuals were 
not in their office or calls were not returned. However, this 
option was probably most effective due to the long distances 
between sites. 
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PROBLEMS 

As in r.ost studies, problGi.is arise that na!ce implementation 
and cor.pletion of tlie study more difficult* These :nay range? 
fron lonistics to procrain adininistration. Sonotines they are 
little things that can be solved with r.iinifijal effort or they 
may be more complex in nature and are beyond control of the 
researcher or supervising agency. The following list of problems 
experienced by the researcher, are not intended as a corr^plaint, 
but instead are intended to dlert future researchers in future 
projects be better prepared to carry out similar studies* So-fC 
problems and concerns experienced by the researcher are as 
f ollous : 



o ^'o one agency has all tiie information about all clients 
or potential clients uho should be included in study. 
This results in incomplete and fragmented statistical 
data • 

Q The Talking Books study may not be a priority with 

some agencies, thereby not receiving immediate attention. 
This condition makes it very difficult to secure 
information or meet deadlines. 

o Information about clients and potential clients is very 
difficult to get since all agencies are reotricteri by 
the Privacy Act which prohibits them from releasing 
information about individur-.ls . 

o Travel between reservation sites is at times difficult 
and time consuming. It can also be quite dangerous during 
the winter months. 

o .lost reservation communities are quite rural and the 
between them is considerable, liiithin the confines of 
a single reservation, similar services may be provided 
by more than one state or federal agency, or school 
district . 

o Some clients live in remote rural areas and have no 
phones . 

o iiany clients may not have access to media which would 
provide them with information about programs such 
as Talking Books . 

o 2one clients may be bilingual, or speak their native 
tongue as their first language thereby making it 
difficult to re^^J information written or spoken in 
English . 
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3o-."so clients z^nenc cn inrr'i vir'ua.U? to int^rprot 5. nfor:-- 
stion c.nd tlic:?^ psopls rr.cy not hcv2 Ir.nruor.:.- or rc-ndinc 
skills nc3C:}ss2ry to pr:55S on rccur&tc? dotailc c'.iDut the- 
To II: in r: .'..orjics oroject. 

CoFTis potential clients need materials i;hich ar^ lovj 
vocabulary, :iigh interest. 

Some anencioG do not respond to written correspondence 
or return telenhcne calls, th.ereby mslcing it difficult 
to secure infornation about clients tbey seruc. 

After placing TalUing books inf orr.iat ion in i.iecia and 
postinn flyers, uery feiu individual clients contacted 
the researcher, ;;ost contacts i-isre r.iade by the various 
proorans and ac^encies . 

Very feu visually inpai red/handicepned livino an the 
taroet reservations have heard of the Tallcinc, "Jocks 
Pronran. Additionally, very few orcgrarr. directors 
or people uho Liork with the visually impaired have 
heard of the nronrari. 

Lad: of central nedia on renotc/rural reservations 
rnalce it difficult to "get the ijord" cut to clients 
or potential clients. 
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FINDINGS 



Blackf eet Reservation: 

The- follo'jinc is a ccnpi Ic?. t ion of inf orr.iat ion fron inte-^rvi^js 
and surveys of :!L5 Users and iion-Users, l^ror.ran Oirr-ctcrs, 
and ether intcrssted persons residing on tiie Blackfeet Res- 
ervation Ictober 1- [;overf.ber 25, 1 002. 

1. Is there- a nL^ed for .jLS services by h'ative Americans residinr 
on t ; 1 c ■ .1 0 c Ic f e e t ^Reservation? 

o If r-cj, L-hr.t is the extent of the need? 

Findings: There is L.ndoubtedly a need for 'llS S2rvic?n on 
the .Jlr.clc V ee t Reservation, as seen by itens " '4,5,7 on -,he 
survey . ■\rDproxi:;-!ately 1 Of] of the re sr) on dents inc icct 
thet they would be interested in usinr. the Tal'cinn .-eo';:3 
P r c g r a n . 

o ''OL- ujell is it (need) being riet? 

Findings: Apparently the need is net beinc: rsec since cuesticn 

^\ indicates that only 15;- of the r espcnden ts had ever 
used the Talking Hoo'cs Progran and Question ;'- 5 indicates 
ti^.et only one person out of 43 had heard or it. Additionally, 
most of the progran directors surveyed indicated that they 
felt less than 5;' of their clients had heard cf the nrcrjrar.i. 

a. I'.lhat percent of the reservation population as a whole is 
eligible for services? 

Findings: The ansuer to this question is inconclusive since 
p.ost of the agencies that serve potential clients did not 
return surveys fron all individuals who roight be eli^_ible 
to use the program. Any figure L'culd be purely speculative, 
and vjithout all agencies providing up-to-date statistics 
the total is inconclusive. 

o I'hat is the age distribution of that subset? 

Findings: The answer is inconclusive, however the question 

2 indicates that 93 of the respondents were between 
over the age of IB. The schools indicated thpy hnd very fei-: 
students who would qualify for services. 

b. V.'hat percentage of the identified eligible persons r-rc- 
interested in 'ILS services? 

Findings: The survey indicates that 05 of t!ic resncric-en ts 
indicated that they were interested in Icrcwinr ..lore ahcut 
the TalS'ving •ioo'cs Program. 



o '..'hat is their age rfistribution? 

Findings: Approximately SCy' of the respondents aces 15 to 
over sixty wanted to '<noijj more about the rrocrafi. Children 
under 10 did not respond to the question. 

What are the factors inhibitino the use o^ the prcgrar.*:? 

Findings: The major iniiibitino factor appears to be that 
the overwhelming majority of eligible clients have net 
heard about the program. Question !! 5 indicated that 
90 responded no uhen asked if they knew about the 
program. Other factors, indicated by prccram c-irectors, 
•jsre the belief that there was a charoe for the program, 
and lack of cultural materials. Some clients live in areas 
that are quite rural and transportation to and from the 
post office is a limiting factor. Several individuals indi- 
ated that they felt that many potential users :;:ay have 
difficulty with the vocabulary since -lackfeet was their 
first language, or that the reading level may ba too diff- 
icult for some individuals who had limited reBoing and 
and vocabulary comprehension. 

Are there any inhibiting factors under ::LS control? 
o If so, which ones? 

Findings: Even though the survey did not specifically address 
this question, the researcher informally learned that most 
people questioned felt fJLS could make reservation 
inhabitants more aware of the program through a myriad of 
of suggestions (see recommendations pp,3Q-.3i ) There were 
a couple respondents who indicated that they would like to 
have more music and older programs, 

A large majority of the respondents fait that the ::LS 
programs should include more history and cultural information 
about IJative Americans and more specifically about the i21ack- 
feet Tribe, Question H 11 (non-user) indicates several 
suggested topics such as; classics, 3ible stories, romance 
and sports. Several felt that magazines and newspapers should 
be available. Non-users indicated responded in question /■ 
13 that they also felt more cultural and tribal information 
should be made available. 

The Program Directors were also clear in their response that 
they felt more cultural and tribal materials should be 
made available. They felt that bocks written by local authors 
or of local interest was important. 



Althcunh there vjcstg fc-u r2£pc}ndGnts who were current or r30Gt 
users of the prograr:^, tfiose ujho did respond uere vsry 
favcrabls in their con;;iHnts about t!ie procrarr: and had no 
r.ajor sucgestions or r r^co.Tii.icnda t ions . The only sucqestions 
uere that nore cultural and l.'ative American history should 
be included in the Drooran* 

Are there any probler.s identified by the users of the current 
program that rr.ake it less desirable than it should be? 

Findings: There uere only four individuals who uere 
identified as users of the Talking Uooks Program and 
none of them indicated that they found problems uith the 
prccran. Howev/er, tiiey did feel that the prooram should 
offer i.iore tribal and cultural .materials i.-ors specifically, 
information about the ?lac!<fesh. 

Tuo respondents felt that the prooran uas " very courteous 
and prompt, and provided an excellent service.'' 

L'hat neans are r ecoinr.ended for reacliinr^ those persons uhc 
do not currently use t-'\e prctjrain but are potential uners? 
(e.c. radio announcer^en ts , infornation channeled tnrough 
schools, or cofTinunity centers, etc.) 

Findings: The respondents suggested several uays and r.ethods 
in uhich non-users might learn about the program. There uere 
approximately 30": uho felt that the best uay uas "by uord 
of .Tiouth." Several others believed that a very effective 
means uould be through the schools. Almost half felt that 
an effective method uould be to use the various media. 
Other suggestions uere; to run the information on the local 
school T.U. channel, distribute posters, and have someone 
mal<e home visits and pass on information to potential users. 

The program directors similarly felt that it uas important 
to use the media, send out information through the mail, 
have the schools, l!-!S and social services programs distribute 
information and also secure the services of the MLS personnel 
to do presentations about the program. It uas felt that the 
riLS uork more closely uith the program directors to orientate 
them about the services and availability of Talking 3ooks 
so that the directors uould be more effective in informing 
their clients. 

As a means of validating the data obtained concerning 
interest in the program uhat is the anecdotal evidence for 
the level of interest in reading among the non-print 
handicapped populations'; 



Findings: The li':rcrian, at th=i ■■^ro^inin';^ j-u'ilic Li*:rnry, 
fslt that the rc:0(^inc intor^st nv ::;tj.vc .-inDriwr^n adults 
in the CD:":riunity scci'icc; to jci about al;cut averav^, Zhrj rjic 
\-\o\::3\jC:T 9 that the library did not hav5 very r;.any rnoterials 
v-3vailrblG: for th? non-sighted or visually irrjpoired. Shi2 said 
that thsrs uas a fc.; larri^ piint r.iaterials available, but 
she :u-.d nothinr; for the non-sightsd. She felt that the Tall^inn 
Dooks Prorrar.T uas used by ocr.i.Tiuni ty individuals on a very 
linited basis and that the reason was very feu people had 
hsard of the r!ror;ra:n. She said that s!ie probably ijould not 
not have iieard of the oronrar. had her sister not used it. 

Tver 5? of the rosncndents indicated tliat readinr of 

nei-^spapers , i.iooks an'" naoazines had been inncrtant to 

then, liith .'"jost striting that readinn had been very inpartant. 

Tlie co'."*r.*:uni ty has a snail toi;n, rural cnvironTient -.jith 
little chance for the visually ir.-ipaired or nhysically 
nandicac:ped to access cultural and/or artistic opoortunity, 
Li!<e nany other snail ccnnunities, the area does not offer 
an abundance of activities or prorrair^s where the visually 
i:.iaaired are able to be involved or talce advantare. Therefore, 
tliey rely on TV , radio and the ne-jspaper fcr information 
and entertainment. Tal'/inn joo!:s loeuld give them access to 
a vast treasure of inforriation and enter tainr:ent 'jhici^ they 
presently do not have. 

Conclusion: At best, accurate information, about the nunber 
of visually impaired living on the Hlackfeet reservation 
is difficult to obtain. "Jo one agency keeps all the 
infornation about the visually handicapped. This appears 
to include federal, state and tribal agencies as I'jell. 
T[ic fact that sorr.e of the agencies do not keep records that 
are segregated by ethnicity contributes largely to this 
circur/.stance . 

There appears to be considerable interest in the Tal!<inc 
Ijooks Program, houever the overuhelminn majority of potential 
users have not heard about the nroqran. The aajority of 
enployees uho serve non-users also have never heard of the 
the prograni. l.'ith this in nind, it is quite obvious uhy 
potential clientele are not using 'JLS. The procran directors 
indicate that less than 5': of their clients hed used the 
Tal!<inn Jooks Pronran; and raost had no knouledge of the 
prcgrar; . 

^ost of the resr^ indents felt that it uas irnpcrtant for the 
Tallcing i'ooks Pro^>-a:n to offer materials with a 'iative 
/".mer ican and cu 1 tural flavor. ■ :ora sneci f ical 1 y , they 
sugcestcd that ?r.nre rraterials about the Jlackfect Tribe 
be iiade available. 
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ts ::nc prccr::-:^ riirnctors felt thot r;:?::ia 
ttviT inforr: tiiG cor.v.^unity about the proriran-t 
vicual r-joilinnG i::irht b-'j affective in'-jottinc 
" In oc'rjition^ it i-jas felt that :;LS i-jork r.!ore 
the : V3 cJ. t li and social a n e n c i 3 s to better o r i e n - 
oyees so they are better able to pass :)n 
This ni'^iht include 'JLT; presentations at 
ctions, i:or'<shcps anc conferences. Since not 
provided inforrr.ation or statistics for the 
sions assessing the extent of potential users 
Joys !*:eservation is inconclusive and srjoculative 



SURVEY RESULTS-( NON USER )- BLACKFEET 



1 . 
2. 



U2- 



A-e: Under 1^- (^'0 IZ-ZC- (17) Tver (20) Unltno--- (2) 

Type of !!andic3p: V'isual Ii.ipairrien t- (27) l-lindness- (2) 



Physical '-lan.Jicap- (^) 



.nr. Disab: lity- ( /: ) 



'JO you no:j or have you ever usecj the tall<inr ::co::s Prc^rar:? 
Yes- (2) ' 



5. 'Jo you icnoi-/ about the procran? Yes- (l) i:o- (A2) 

2. If yes, where did you hear about it? 
o \ 'crd of Mouth- ( 1 ) 

7. If no, does it so^'no like sonthino you L.'ould like to use? 
Yes- Ul ) :io- (0) 

2. Is there anythinc;. you can think of that uould na!<n the proQran 
fr.ore attractive to you? 
o :;o- (2) 
o fior e I -usic- ( 1 ) 
o CJlder pronrens- (1) 
o "lore inf oriT.ation- (l) 



Did or do you: 

Aead Books Often- (2) 

:cead flags Often- (IC 

2cad i^Lispaprs Pften- (11 



Occasionally- (5) L'ever- (A) 
Occasionally- (?) ^'svGr- (3) 
Occasionally- (7) ^levor- (3) 



12. Hoi-.' inportant uas reading to you? 

0 Very I:nrjortan t- ( 1 2 ) 
o I::iportant- ('^) 



ERIC 
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11 • '.'••■iPt :'inc of readlnn [-.istsriels rio/ijould you lilto to rnnd? 



c Illustrotod Clar.sics 
o .'e3t6rns- (^O 



0 r-iblc ntorisH- (.'i) 



o ! . G c a 2 i n 8 F / ' ' 9 v: 3 p n p e r 5 - 
0 liiGtory/Cultural- (5) 



(3) 



(3) 



o ^hort Stories- (.?) 

o ..'on r iction- (2) 

o '.ysterys- (l) 

c 2norts- ( 1 ) 

0 Young Adults- ( 3 ) 



12. \'culd you lik2 to see nore inforr.ation/rGadino natorials about Indian 
history and cultura or mora specifically, about your tribe? 

Yc'G- (3A) :;o- (n) 
If y as , luha t type? 

o Indian history end culura- (lO) 
c .'.'lackfoet history and cu Itura- (VO 
o : anazinas- ( 1 ) 
o Ali types- (2) 

13, '-'hat would be the best way to gat the word out about this prooran: 
tc potential users on the reservation or in your ccr;riunity? 

o /'.duertiseiTien t on local TV chsnnel- (2) 

o Viord of nouth- (11 ) 

o ^Is'jspaper- ( ) 

D Posters- ( 3 ) 

0 School- (7) 

o TV- ih) 

o :^edia- (lO) 

o In teruiens- ( 1 ) 

General remarlcs: 

o 1:3 need the Talking Hooks Program on the reservation- (I ) 

o Sounds like an excellent program- (3) 

a Progran- is needed on the reservation- (2) 

c Very intsrestinn- (I) 
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SURUEY RESULTS-( USER )- BLACKFEET 



1 • Lu.T:ber : ( ^ ) 

2. Age: Under IT- (l) 1 (l) fJvcr B3- (2) 

3. Type of Handicap: Visual Inpairnent- (3) Blindness- (l) 

Physical Mandicap- (2) Reading Disability- (C) 

4. i)o you now or have you ever used the Talkinc iBcoks Prograr.i? 

Yes- (A) L'o- (C) 

5. '.!.'hich of the follcwing do you use? 

Recorded r;cc'<s- (3) Recorded f'agazines- (P) 
Llrnile 3ooks- (Q) IJraile riagazines- (n) 

. HcL* did you find out about the procram? 

c Doctor- (2) 
o Teaciner- (2) 

?• V.'hat do you like :nost about the prooran? 

o '^ronptness- (2) 

o Helps uith reading- (2) 

>!hat do you least like about the program? 

o [iothing- (2) 

9. Do you know ether people uho you think uould be eligible 
for the program but don't use it? 

o Yes- (n) j*o- (3) 

10. Do or did you: 

Read Cooks Often- (O) Occasionally- (2) never- (2) 

Read I'laoazines Often- (l) Occasionally- (2) fiever- (1) 

Read 'ieuspapers Often- (2) Occasionally- (0) iiever- (2) 

11. Hou important is/uas reading to you? 

c Very important- (2) 
c f 'ot very- ( 1 ) 
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":'i3t kind cf rrsacin^ natcrials uoulrJ you lik:^ to r^rat!? 

c -.11 t y j: e s - ( ZO 
o Sports- ( 1 ) 

o Indien history and culturo- (2) 
c Car. ^ t read- ( 1 ) 

■'•ould you like to see more inf orrr^ation/reading Tiat-^rials 
about Indian history /culture or f:iore specifically, about 
your tribe? 

c Yes- i^i) ::o- (D) 

If y es , what type? 

o Different tribes- (2) 

o Indian culture- (3) 

c .Hack feet history /culture- (3) 

•-'hat uould be the best uay to net out the uord nn this -Dro^^.ran 
to Qotential users on the reservation or your co:- rvjni ty? 

o Through the ilneroency nedical Tech.- (2) 

o ;]euspapers- (2) 

o TV cornnercials- (1) 

General Comments : 

o Talking Sooks Program is aliiays courteous and proi.;pt- (2) 
o Excellent service- (2) 
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SURUEY RESULTS-(PROGRAM DIRECTQRS)-BLACKFEET 



f'unhsr: (n) 

1* Havs you hsard about the Tal'xinn Jooks Pronrnr.? 
Yes-. (A) llo- (1 ) 

?. i'hat percentage of the visually impaired clients that you 
work uith use the Talking Coo!<s Program? 

P:'U (1) Lcass than 5^5- (a) Less than 10).- (G) 
:^ore than 1 5;U (D) 

3. Do ycu feel nost of the visually impaired 'jith j;hof.i you '.ijork, 
or receive services from your prograMjhavs not heard of the 
Talking Gooks Pr ograr.i? 

Yes- (5) Mo- (0) 

. li'hat do you feel is the .Most pror,inant reason most of your 
eligible clients do not use Talkinq :jooks? 

1, rlo reason to use program- (G) 2. iiave not heard of 

program- (5) 3. Have heard of program and decided not 

to use it- (Q) 4. Other- People thought there was a charge 

5. How do you think the TJLS could make the visually impaired 
community more aware of the Talking Gooks Program? 

o Tv commercials- (2) o ^'[-ore information in the 

o riewspaper ads- (2) schools/hospital/social 
o [leuispaper articles- (3) services program- (5) 

o Poster- (3) o Tiailings to the visually 

o Presentations about the impaired- (5) 

program by IvLS personnel- (3) 

6. Do you have any suggestions that would make the Talking Books 
Program more useful for the visually impaired in your 

communi ty ? 

Yes- (1 ) No- (2) 

If yes, please explain: 

o L'ork more closely with the health programs, i.iore 
specifically the diabetes prograris- (2) 

7. Are there any topics or subjects that would ::ia''.e the Talking 
f3ooks Program more interesting to /'at. An. in your community. 

o Oooks about i^ative Americans or written by local authors- 
(3) 
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FINDINGS 



Rocky Boy Reservation: 

The follou'ing is a ccmpilation or infornation fro.n interviews ancJ survc- 

of I'LS Users and /iori-Users, Prograrr. Oirectors and othc-r interested 
persons residinc on tne Rocky Boys Reservation October 1- iJovenber 
25,1 2S2 

1. Is there a need ror ::LS services by L'ativs A;:iericans residing on 
th'j r.oclcy r.;oy5] .'-eserva t ion? 

o If so, uhot is the extent of the need? 

Findings: There r.ppesrs to be a need for iJLS services on the 
Kocky 3oys Reservation since none of the ncn-users surveyed 
had heard of the jrooram. riouever three of fifteen resDondents 
indicated that they had used Talkinc: ;3ooks. 1 HO.;, of the non-users 
said that they mouIc be interested in usino. the procran, 

o -!ov-j well is it (need) teino net? 

Findings: Questions A and 5 on the non-user survey indicated 

that none of the respondents had ever heard of the oroqram and 

question 7 indicates that 1 GG^^ of them would be interested 

in knouing r.ore about it. Duestion 2 on the Procran Directors 

survey says that 0'' of the clients uith whom they"wor!< have 

used the Talkinn Books Program. This uould certainly be indicative 

that a need i;as not being met. 

a. -Jhat percent of the reservation population , as a i-hole, is elioible 
for services. 



Finding: The ansuer to this question is inconclusive since most 
ot the agencies that serve potential clients did not return surveys 
from all individuals who might be eligible to use the prooram. Any 
figure stated by the researcher would be purely speculative. Lv'ithout 
all agencies responding with up-to-date statistics the total is 
inconclusive. It is important to remember that no one agency keeps 
current data on all users or non-users living on the reservation, 
and it is almost impossible to determine potential users by tribal 
group because agencies may or may not keep data based on an indi- 
viduals specific tribe or ethnicity. 

b. L'hat is the percentage of identified eligible persons interested 
in rJLS cervices? 



Findings: The survey indicated that IDO'^. of the non-users would 
be interer>ted in knowinq more rbout the Tnllcinr 3oo!cs Program. 



o ^ '^ct i'c '::icir c.ne rii 3 1 r ibu t i cn? 

Findings: of tho users nnr 1':'J'.' of thr? nnn-uznrz i-jorj ar-a-c 1 

ar-icj over. The schools c'ici net -c?turn c.ny L-urueys, ^rut oGrsonnc?! fjr.d 
inJicofcB tfhrt th9.1r sjas nrobchly no ona in school -jho «j.'ould he 
sliciblo for sr^rv/iccrs . 

hat orr3 the factors inhibiting; the procrari the of the procran? 

Findings: The r.iajor inhibitino factor appears to be that the ov/er- 
uhelcino r:ajcrity of eligible clients hav/e not heard about t!ie 
nroerari. Question 5 indicates that ICG;-:! of tl'ie non-users responded 
r.enotiv/Ely uhen as'ced if they had ev/er heard of the progran. uther 
inhibiting factors, indicated by Progran: Jirectors, iiiere due to 
laneuage problens sines sone of tiia potential 'jsers uere either 
bilingual or used their nativ/e tongue as their first ianouage. 
Another inhibiting factor r.isy be that there is no nublic library 
in the conr.'iuni ty . The school and connuni ty college both have 
libraries but do not house the extensive adult recreational 
reading .-materials as dc most public libraries. 

Are there any inhibitino factors under ?=LS control? 

Findings: This question uas not specifically r.dr'rsssed, housver 
the researcher info rma.lly learned that i LS ehculd r.ialte riore of 
3 concentrated effort to provide for conrnunity avjareness about 
its program and services. flLS cnulri also do nore to orcvide for 
tribal and cultural materials anJ possibly develoo sone cassettes 
in the Cree language. The Program Directors indicated that A'LS could 
utilize the health programs to dis^eninate :iL5 infornation. 

Are there any problems identified by the users of the current prooran 
that na!:e it less than desirable thati it should be? 

Findings: Users indicated on question - S that they were satisfied 
•jith the prorrain, but felt that rr^ore cultural materials should be 
fiade available. Una resoondent indicated that having to send for 
the r^aterials uas a problsn and another felt that a reason that 
sojne eligible clients were not using the procran i;as because" people 
night thin!< they are dumb." 

I'hat iTieans are reconmended for reaching those persons who do not 
currently use the program but are potential users? (e.g. radio 
announcenen ts , inf orr.iation channeled through schools, connunity 
centers , etc . ) 

Fin lings: The respondents suggested several uays and niet!iods in 
uhich non-users r^ight learn about the procran. 'Jver half said that 
A'LS should use the neuspapers as a community rjodium for netting 
cut the uord. The reservation does not have a conrMnity net.'spaper 
but does receive a daily newspaper from the nearby conrr.unity of 
I'v^.vre, The Indian Health Service does distribute newsletter 
;:hich is r'istrinutod throughout thn connunity r.nd several resnond- 
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■jnts surc!i'5tc:i thzt information lie cilacsc! in tho ["euslc-j tter • 

nt-ior supnostionc lisre tiiat 5.nf crn.ction nr,c'<ets: ':.c ci stribu t 'Jd , 
rarJio rnnouncGiien ts , posters znc ccnrnunity neetinns, Tha Propra:"i 
Jirc3ctors felt t'*^3t f.'Lf> S3rvic3 should use? TV cor-Mrcrcials , ncu'G- 
paper ars, i-nils and place-nont if information in the schools, hos- 
pital anr social sf^rvices. 

As a r:.a:-ins of va^.lidating tine data obtained concerning interast in 
the progra:n 'jhnt is the anecdotal evidence for level of interest 
in readjr'.g a::;onr; the non-print handicapped populations? 

Findings : A laroe na jcr i ty of the respondents, both users and 
non-users indicated that reading uas very important to ther.":. 
Cuestionc " C and 10 on the user survey pointed out that nost 
of thai.; either had read boo'^vS, i.'iccazines and naiuspapers often 
or occasionally. T!"ie users said that readino uas vary inportant 
to then and they all read books, papers and rr.aqazines often. 

I>ecause of the si.':all toL'n, rural environnen t tfie visually and 
physically impaired have lirjited access for cultural/artistic 
ooportunity. Li::e nany other snail comrrjuni t ies , the area does 
not offer an abundance of activities or programs designed for 
the visually impaired. Therefore, they rely on television, radio 
and the ncuspaper for information and entertainment. The Tallcina 
3oo!<s Procran uould give then access to a vast treasure of 
infornation and entertainnent j;hich they presently do not have. 
Additionally, the .T.ail service provides the ccnnunity ujith one 
of the feu vehicles of transportation, therefore the T-LS is 
a natural source to fill their need. 



Conclusion: Infornation about the nunber of visually impaired 
residing on the Rocky Soys Reservation is quite difficult to 
obtain. :'o one agency keeps infornation on all user or potential 
users on file. Host agencies do not keep files that are separated 
exclusively by ethnicity or tribal group, this contributes sic- 
nificantly to this situation. Also, not all agencies provided 
information for the study therefore most statistics figures 
assessing the extent of potential users are inadequate and 
speculative at best. 

There appears to be considerable interest in the Talking ii-ooks 
Program, houever the overiahelming majority of potential 
users have not heard about Tallcing docks. .Hany of the employees 
uho serve non-users have not heard of the orogram either, there 
fore it is difficult for the client to become informed. The program 
Directors indicate on question 2 that 0 of the clients uith 
uhom they work have not heard about the Talking Hands Program, 

West of the respondents ii")dicateci that it luas important for "JL5 
to offer materials ujith a -iative Ai.;erican and cultural flavor, 
'.ore specifically, they suocested that more materials about t!io 
Chippo'ja/Cree Tribe be made a\'ailal)le. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLt 



SURVEY RESULTS- ( 



NON-USER ) ROCKY BOY 



2. ;;uiT;bnr: (12) 

3. Ac-: llnosr 1 :3- (H) KNZC- (5) Over 3C- (7) 

Type of Handicap: Visual l;npairnent~ (7) Lllindness- (l) 
Physical Manriicap- (a) Heading Disability- (5) 

5. Do you noi-; or have you svsr used the Talking !:ool<s Procra.T:? 

Yes- (n) (12) 

S. Do you l^ncu about the progrcrn? 

Yes- ([?) '.'o- (12) 
7. li'here die! you hear about it? 

3. If no, does this sound like somethino you might like to us^ 

Yes- (12) ::c- (0) 

2. Is there anything you can think of that rr.ight :nake this pro 
i7;ore attractive to you? 

no- (3) 

1 0 • Do or did y ou : 

Read Boolcs C'ften- (A) Occasionally- (C) '.'ever- (C) 

Read T'iagazines Often- (5) Occasionally- (7) !>evGr- (n) 
'■\ead ''Newspapers Often- (C) Occasionally- ('^) ilever- i"^.) 

11, Moij inportant is/was reading to you? 

o Very inportant- (6) 
o Inportant- (5) 

12, l.'hat Icinds of reading materials do/ujould you like to read? 

o!iovels-(2) o£lGcticnnGu;£-(2) 
o Magazines and newspapers- (7) 0 Rodeo neus- (1) 
o Any type- (2) o Cultural info- (lO) 

o Sports- (2) 

o Various poc!<et bool'^s- (3) 
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12. IJould you lilce to see nore inf ormation/r32dir.c n-t^torislr abcjt 

Indian' history and culture or nore specifically about your tribe? 

o Ygs- (11 ) :.'o- (U) 
If yes, ;:jhat type? 

o Historical and con t emporar y-- (7) 

o [Ihippeua/Cree info- ( 3 ) 

o Indian history, general- (2) 

1/:. '-.'hat would be the best uay to c.et the word OLjt about this program 
tc potential users on the roserv/ation or in your cornrr.uni ty? 

c Infornation packets- (2) o Posters- (3) 

o Ive'jspaoer- (7) o Conr.unity ::e:£tinrs- (3) 

o Radio- (2) o IJeusle ttcr- {^\) 

15« General co-iinients: 

o Sounds like a good prograin (1) 

c 'I'ould be interested in hearing nore about tne prcrrarn (2) 
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SURVEY RESULTS- (USER)- ROCKY BOY 



2. Aoe: Under 13- {?.) IT'-GO- (3) Over 27- (Ti) 

3. Type of iianriicap: Visual In::o2irr.en t- (3) Hlindnsss- (C) 

Physicc.l Handicap- (Q) -eading Disability- (G) 

4. Do you now or have you ever used the Talkinc: 3ooks Pronrar.? 
Yes- (3) (0) 

5 lihich of the following do ycu use? 

Hscorded Zoolcs- (3) :)zzcrz\ed macazincn- (2) 

Braille -^.qoWs- (1) :*:raillo Tacjcz ini2S- (1) 

•-^ . Hou did you find out about the prcorarMS? 

o frorn the library- (l ) 
o Advertisenent- (l) 
o 'Jord of mouth- (l) 

7. v/hat did you like inos t about the proorar.i? 

o Everything- (2) 

o Good natcrials- (l) 

3. What did you like least about the program? 

o nothing- (2) 

o Had to send for materials- (l) 

9. Do you knoLj other people uho ycu think 'jould be eligible tq: 
the program but don't use it? 

o Yes- (3) Do- (O) 

If yes, why do you think thoy don't uoe it? 

o Others may think tliey are dumb-(l) 

o Cecau^i^ they don't knou about tl-je prorram- (2) 

10, Dc. or did you: 

Read Books Often- (3) Hccasionally- (n) 'ievor- (Tj) 

Head r'anazines Often- (5) Occasionally- (fl) IJever- (O) 
Raad ''euspapers Often- (3) Hccasionally- (C) 'iaver- (C) 



11. :-!ou ir.DortEnt is/uac- raadinc to ycu? 
c Very Incortant- (3) 

12. V'hot '-cinr: of rGOcJinr: natsrials dc/i-:oulri you li'-.e to rsari? 

0 All tyoas- (2) 
0 ' 'estsrns- ( 1 ) 

13. Lould you liice to see mors inf orma tion/rosdinc .T.aterisls about 
Indian culturs or nors specifically, about your tribe? 



If Yes , I'hc t type? 

o Various Indian tribes- ( 2 ) 
o Chippe'ja/3r ee Tribe- (5) 

1/4. =>nat wculci bs the best \uay to cet the uorri cut about this nrooran: 
to potential users on thr: reservation or in your cor.iinuni ty? 

o Door-to-door- (2) o .'.'e'jsoaner- (2) 

o Hadic- (1 ) o Tleusletter- (2) 

o brochures- ( 1 ) 

15. General co:.u:ents: 

o People in the cominuni ty who are eligible for the progran Luould 

enjoy it very much 
o Excellent progran 



Yes- (3) 



::o- (C) 
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SURVEY RESULTS-(PROGRAn DIRECTORS)-ROCKY BOY 



:.u::jber: ( '^i ) 

1 . i'aue yoLi ever neard of the Tal'-cino :'?:oo!<s Procra."n? 

Yes- {2) ^■o- (2) 

2. L'hat pEjrcentogs of the visually impaired clients with 'aj'^cm 
you L'ork use the Tallcinn [Jooks PrografTi? 

n (^0 L-ss than 5':- (C) Less than ID"— (C) 
."lor^i than Zfr.'- (O) 

Z. Jo you feel that nost of thR visually inpaired uitn uhon 
you LL.'or!< or orovide services have not heard of the Prccrarr. . 

Yes- (/O o- ([.!) 

^. '.-.hat do you fuel is the most prominant reason that ir^ost of 
your elinible clients have not used Talking ioo'cs? 

1. /.'o reason to use program- (d) 2. Have not heard of 
prcqrarr-j- ( Z; ) 3. l-^ave heard of program but decided not 
to use it- (0) ^. nther- (O) 

5* fiou do you think the TiLS could r?.ake the visually impaired 
in your connunity more aware of the Talking 3ooks program. 

o TV commercials- (2) o Hore information in the 

c f-'euspaper ads- (3) schools/hospitals/social 
o '-euspaper articles- (l) services- (2) 

o Posters- (3) o flailings to the visually 

o Presentations about impaired- (2) 

Program by jJLS per Sonne 1 - ( 2 ) 

5. Do you have any suggestions that uould make the Talking 
Books Program more useful for the visually impaired in 
your communi ty? 

Yes- (1 ) Wo- (2) 

If yes, please explain: IMS should diseminate information 
through clinics and health programs 

7. Are there any topics that uould make the Talking Tjooks Program 
more interesting to fJative American users in your community? 
If yes. please explain: 

o 1 a t e r i a 1 s about ! J a t i v e A m o r i . c a n s - ( 3 ) 

o jooks in the Chippeua/Cree Lannuaoe- (3) 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



irk:_ _„_ __ 



RECQPIMENDATIONS 



Thf-: foUni.'inn arc a list of suQccstions, ^^cn by the researcher, 
if the ::ationGl Librsry Serv/ice intends to do z sirriilar study 
on otiier reservations throuanout the !Jnited States, They are 
not listec; in order of ir.iportancc-: • 

1. Securer porrission frcn the Tri'jGl Co»:ncil to eonuuct th^ 
study on thoir raservEtion. 

2. Contact all rosc^rvation arrancies, i.e. TIS, social 
sarv/ices. schools, etc., reriardinc- prcgraT-. 

3. Ubtain a co::i:.!i t:-.cn t fron all acsncias ccncernad that they 
uill cocperata uith re^^ourcss and personnel to help in 
carrying lut the coala of the nrcject. Ths aeencies r.ust 
ha wholly cor.iiittad to the project in order to insure 
success of the project. 

^: . ■■■set uith raseruation or ccnnuni ty personnel uho uill 

be inv/olv/sd uith the project and elaborate goals, activities- 
expectations and directions. The ciectino should be held uith 
all personnel required to be in attendance, '.ost of the 
enphasis should be placed in lucrking uith local agencies 
since nost of the state, federal and regional agencies cither 
do not keep needed data or are not completely auare of local 
infer nation and restrictions. 

5. Have one oarson from each agency appointed to be responsible 
for ensuring that their program is helping meet the goals 
of the project. 

G. Do not do project during the summer months. Schools 
are closed and many program personnel ar?. on vacation. 

7. Use local media to advertise project. Post flyers and posters 
in locations uhere potential users, or their relatives, may 
(see) them. 

8. r.a!<e contacts of local people uho may knou the communities 
and its residence. 

9. Consider using local people to do interviews and compensate 
them for their services. They could he paid by the hour or 

by the head." An effective uay needs to he developed to 
insure that all persons conducting the intervieu use con- 
si st an t ihOtiiods and tecliniques . 



4 1, BEST COPY AVASIABIE 



1G, Ther3 is a need to detarnine luhnt snch acancioG cc. terr.lnrr'S 
to be the rules for thn release of nar.-ies for thr^ project. 
If n.iinieG cannot be released vcrious options naod to be 
considersc to identify potential clients. As the old axioM 
states, " It is difficult to tell the players if your don't 
have £ prcQran," 

11. Ask the various agencies to f=iail out surveys to users and 
non-users ali!<e. 

12. Perhaps the State Library Service could be riore successful 
than a hired consultant in cbtaininc surveys fro:') schools. 

13. State Library service should consider doinn prssen tat ior^s 
about tho Tal'cing 3oo!<s pronran for reservr. tior) c:nencies 
and procjrans . They also night consider dcino nr esentatior.s 
at local c;a there and functions to i?.ake the connuni ty nor a 
auare of i:LS resources and sorvices. 

1A, i.Taterials and brochures should be placed on display 

in reservation sites that are frequented by the visually 
impaired and handicapped. 

lb. Talking .-oolcs should na!ce available more high interest, 
low vocabulary cassettes for individuals L'ith lirrdted 
readinr and/or listening skills. 

16. :iLS should develop more materials about the 'iative American 
history and culture, and more specifically, about individual 
Indian tribes. They may want to determine which books, written 
by local authors, and make them available to users. 

17. User and non-user questionnaires should be separated. Th?re 
is too much confusion when they are on one form. 

18. Gne of the questions on the survey should be, "Do you speak 
another language other than English? If so, what is your 
first lanouane." 
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AODENDUMS 




( LETTER TO TRIBE AND PFDGRAM DIHbJUlUHS] 



Dear 

I have recently been selected by the Libary of Congress' National 
Library Service for the Blind and Handicapped (NLS/BPH) to do a needs 
assessment and conduct a survey to determine the need for NLS/BPH 
services for Native Americans residing on Indian reservations in 
Montana, I have selected the Blackfeet and Rocky Boy Reservations to do 
the survey. 

Among the concerns I will be addressing is: 

To determine the extent of NLS/BPH on the Rocky Boy and 
Blackfeet Reservations; Determine if there are factors which 
inhibit this use; Determine if there are any of the inhibiting 
factors are under NLS/BPH control; Collect information which 
will determine ways for reaching those persons not currently 
using the services and provide information which will indicate 
the level of interest in reading among the Native American 
non-print reading population. • 

Briefly, the National Library Service for thv> Blind and Physically 
handicapped (NLS) Library of Congress, administers a free national 
library program on Braille and recorded materials for blind and 
physically handicapped persons. With the cooperation of authors and 
publishers who grant permission to use copyrighted works, NLS selects 
and produces full-length books and magazines in Braille and recorded 
disc and cassette. Reading materials are distributed to a cooperating 
network of 150 regional and subregional (local) libraries where they are 
circulated to eligible borrowers. Reading materials (books and 
magazines) are sent to than 600,000 borrowers and are returned to the 
libraries by postage free mail. Established by an act of Congress in 
1931 to serve blind adults, the program was expanded in 1952 to include 
children in 1962 to provide music materials, and again in 1966 to 
include individuals without physical impairments that prevent the 
reading of standard print. 
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i; hi : 'l-tihL LIBRARY SERVICE FOR THE BLIND PROJECT 



DO YOU KNOW SOME ONE WHO IS BLIND OR HAS LIMITED VISION THAT 
KEEPS THEM FROM READING REGULAR PRINT? 

DO YOU, OR DO YOU KNOW SOMEONE WHO IS RECEIVING SERVICES FROM 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE FOR THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY 



DR. MURTON MCCLUSKEY, BLACKFEET TRIBAL MEMBER, HAS RECENTLY 
BEEN SELECTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE (NLS) TO 
CONDUCT A SURVEY TO DETERMINE THE NEED FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY 
SERVICES ON THE BLACKFEET AND ROCKY BOYS RESERVATIONS. THE 
NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICES ITS INTERESTED IN KNOWING THE ANSWER 
TO SEVERAL QUESTIONS, AMONG THEM ARE: 

1 . HOW MANY ELIGIBLE NATIVE AMERICANS ARE USING NATIONAL 
LIBRARY SERVICES. 

2. IF ELIGIBLE PERSONS ARE NOT USING SERVICES, WHY NOT. 

■ 3. WHAT CAN NSL DO TO MAKE THEIR SERVICES MORE ACCESSIBLE 
TO ELIGIBLE CLIENTS. 

IF YOU OR SOMEONE YOU KNOW SOMEONE WHO BY REASON OR BLINDNESS 
OR PHYSICAL HANDICAP CANNOT READ REGULAR PRINT PLEASE CALL THE 
FOLLOWING: M. MCCLUSKEY- 727-1101, OR ON THE BLACKFEET 
RESERVATION CALL THE TRIBAL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 338-6330, ON 
ROCKY BOY CALL THE TRIBAL HEALTH BOARD- 395-4395 



THE NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICES FOR THE BLIND AND HANDICAPPED 
ADMINISTERS A FREE NATIONAL LIBRARY PROGRAM FOR BLIND AND 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND ADULTS. THE NLS SELECTS AND PRODUCES 
FULL-LENGTH BOOKS AND MAGAZINES IN BRAILLE AND ON RECORDED DISC 
AND CASSETTES. READING MATERIALS ARE DISTRIBUTED 
TO 150 REGIONAL AND LOCAL LIBRARIES WHERE THERE ARE CIRCULATED 
TO ELIGIBLE BORROWERS. READING MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT IS SENT 
TO MORE THAN 600,000 BORROWERS AND ARE RETURNED TO THE LIBRARIES 
BY POSTAGE FREE MAIL. 

ADULTS A\'D CHILDREN MAY EE ELIGIBLE WHO ARE; TOTALLY BLIND, 
SUFFER FROM MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS, SEVERE ARTHERITIS, FETAL ALCOHOL 
SYNDROME, ARE PJvl^ALYZED OR HAVE SOME SORT OF HANDICAP WHICH 
RESULTS IN THEIR INABILITY TO READ REGULAR PRINT. INDIVIDUALS 
WHO HAVE HAD NORMAL VISION, AND BECAUSE OF OLD AGE ARE NOT ABLE 
TO READ NORMAL PRINT, ARE ALSO ELIGIBLE FOR SERVICES. 



HANDICAPPED? 




NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICES 



(PROJECT NEWS nSLEASE) 
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National Library Service 
for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped 



NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE FOR THE BLIND PROJECT 



Or. rlurton ^'cCluskey^ tron Great Falls ^ has recently been selected 

by the Library of Congress' r?ational Library Service for the niind 

and Physically ^landicappec (DILS/BPII) to do a needs assessment and conduct 

a survey to determine the need for MLS/BPII for native Americans residing 

on Indian reservations in Ilontana. The study v;ill be conducted on 

on the Rlackfeet and Rocky Doy Reservations. 

The national Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
administers a free national library program on Braille and recorded 
naterials for the blind and. physically handicapped persons. VJith the 
cooperation of authors and publishers to use copyrighted v.'orks^ the 
i!LS selects and produces full-length books and magazines in Braille 
and recorded disc and cassettes. Reading materials are distributed 
to a cooceratincj netv;ork of 150 regional and subregional (local) libraries 
v;here they arc circulated to eligible borrov^ers. Reading materials are 
sent to more than 600^000 borrov;ers and are returned to the libraries 
by postage free mail. 

To be eilgible for the program (children and adults)^ an individual 
:.iust be certified by a competent authority as being unable to read 
regular print material by reason of visual or physical handicap. 
These individuals may include persons who: 

Are t:. tally blind^ suffer from mulitple sclerosis^ severe 
artheritisr fetal alcohol syndrome^ are paralyzed or have 
some form of physical handicap which results in their in- 
ability to read regular print. Indivi<?uals who have had 
normal vision^ and because of old age are not able to read 
normal prints are also eligible for services. 

ilcCluskey indicated that a survey V7ill be given to eligible clients ^ 
either current or potential users of the NLS/BPI! services to determine 
serveral factors. Among them are; to determine if there are any in- 
hibiting factors v;hich are limiting the use of riLS/BH? services. 
Determine if there are any inhibiting factors under NLS control. < 
Collect information which v;ill determine v;ays for reaching those persons 
not currently using the service and provide information v;hich v;ill 
indicate the level of interest in reading among the native American 
non-print reading population. The study is to be completed by the 
thirty-first of October this year. 

If you l:nov,' children or adults v;ho are currently using the service^ or 
so*T.eone v;ho might like to know more about the program^ please have them 
contact the Tribal Health Department in Brovming or Rocky Boy and Arrange- 
ments \7ill be made for them to respond to a questionnaire. The results 
v;ill help the TTLS provide a more effective and efficient service to 
people living on reservations throughout the United States. 




CONTACTS 



In order to carry out a similar study on reservation lands one 
might consider using the follou/ing list of agencies and programs 
as possible contacts. The list contains local, tribal, county, 
state and federal agencies. 



Bureau Indian Affairs 
Indian Health Service 
Tribal Health Departments 
Senior Citizens Home 
Public Schools 
Social Service Programs 
Community Colleges 
Hospitals 

Christian Childrens Program 

State School for the Deaf 

and Blind 
Youth After Care Program 

Meals on Wheels 

Local Libraries 

Contract Health Care 

IHS Eye, Ears and 
Throat Departments 

State Social and Re- 
hab Department 

State Low Vision Dept. 

Office Public Instruction 
Indian Educ . Department 

Rural Disabilities Program 

State Association for the 
Blind 



Nursing Homes 

Diabetes Programs 

Community Health Programs 

IHS Eye Clinics 

Drug and Alcohol Programs 

Developmental y Disabled 

Program 
Uocational-Rehab. Programs 

Department Family Services 

Elks Vision Program 

Heads tare Program 

Home Health Care 

Tribal Council Chairperson 

School Libraries 

Schools Spec. Educ. Dept. 

State Library for the 

Blind and Handicapped 
State Special Educ. Dept. 

State Social Services Dept. 

State Social Services 
Supervisor Indian Prog. 

National Library Service 
for the Blind and 
Handicapped 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE FOR THE 
BLIND AND HANDICAPPED 

(SUnUEY DIRECTIOr-]S) 



1 . Explain to tfie client that the national Libarary Service 
for the r31ind and Handicapped would like to knou if ilative 
American People, who because of visual or physical handican, 
are using the "Talking Books" Program. 

o Ask if the client would mind responding to the survey. 

2. Ask client if they have heard of they have heard of the 
"Talking Books" Program. (See Brochure. The "Talking Books 

Prograr; is a free library service where the visually 
impaired may obtain reading materials , which have been 
recorded on cassettes for the client to listen to. They 
may also borrow the cassette players. There is no charge 
for the :nateT"ials, equipment or mailing, ror additional 
information obout the program they may call toll-free 
or write: 

Montana State Library for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped 
1515 East Sixth Ave. 
Helena, Pit. 59620 
PH: (^06) ^^^-206^ 
or 

1 -8DD-332-3^nD 

o If no, explain " Talking Books " program to them. 

3. Ask client if they use "Talking Books" Program. 

h. If yes, give "USER" survey. If no, give "Non-User" 
survey . 

5. Ask client to make any suggestions or recommendations they 
might have to improve the program 

5. Hake sure all the questions are answered 

7 . Please forward all surveys to: 

ftur t on f^cCluskey 
^604 7th Ave. South 
Great Falls, Pit. 
59AQ5 
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: t^^^^' j; ; o .' tlw Blind and 



^\Vh<^0 Phys/cai/y Hand/capped 

gJRVEy 



Date: 



r^atioDal Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped Hative 

Aaerican Survey 

(Surveyor's introductcxy caments:) 

QjEsnasz 

1. Kaoe:^ 



2. Appnadaate age (Tb be filled in by surveyor) 
Itoder 18 18-60 Over 60_ 



3. TVP© of Handicap: Visual Irnpaimient Blindness 

Physical Handicap Readiiig Disability 



4. Do you JXM or have you ever used the Talking Books Program? {The free 
library servi.je provided from Belena) 
Yes Ifo 

5* Do you knew about the program? Ye s No 

$• If yes, iibere did you bear about it? 

7. If DO, Surveyor describe program and tben ask: Does this sound like 
fyny^tMnrj you Kdght like to use? {But doo't push for '"Yes" answerJ 

8. Is there ai^fthijjg you can think of that misfct make this program more 
attractive to you 

9« Do or did you: 

Read books often occasionally Never ? 

Read magazines ofte n occasionally Never ? 

Read newspapers often occasionally Never ? 

10« Bern important is/ifas reading to you? 



I'l. What Jdoi of readiog aaterials do/would you like to read? 



12. Ifould yDU to see more iBfccmation/rraiing laterials about Indian 
history and culture or more specifically, your about tribe? 

Yes No 

If yeSr ^t kind or type? 



13. What wuld be the best vay to get the wxA out about this pcograa to 
potential users oo the reservation or ia your ccmiMDity? 



14. General CGonents: 



UPON OOMPLEnCW RETURN TO 

Dr. Horton HcCluskey 
4804 7th Ave Soutii 
Qreat Falls, KT 59406 

Blackf eet/Rocky Boy Tribal Bealth Department 



4j 
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USER 



St 



Date: 



National Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped Native 

American Survey 

(Surveyor's introductory comments:) 

QUESTIONS: 

1 • Name : 



2. Approximate age (To be filled in by surveyor) 
Under 18 18-60 Over 60 



Blindness 



3. Type of Handicap: Visual Impairment 

Physical Handicap Reading Disability_ 



4. Do you nov' or have you ever used the Talking Books Program? (The free 
library service provided from Helena) 
Yes Uo 



1. 



Recorded Magazines, 
Braille Magazines 



Which of the following do you use? 

Recorded books 

Braille books 

How did you find out about the Program? 

What did you like most about the program? (Interesting reading 
materials, quick service, magazines, etc.) 



8. What do you like least about the program? (Nothing interesting to 
read, slow service, hard time getting or sending back books, etc.) 

9. Do you know other people who you think would be eligible for the 
program but don't use it? 



Yes 



No 



If yes, why do you think they don't use it? What things might keep 
them from trying the program? 



10. Do or did you: 

Read books often^ 

Read r.aga2ines often. 

Pead newspapers often 



occasionally, 
occasionally, 
occasionally. 



Never ? 

Never ? 

Never ? 



50 
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Kow important is/was reading to you? 



12 • What kind of reading materials do/would you like to read? 



13 • Would you like to see more information/reading materials about Indian 
history and culture or more specifically, your about tribe? 



Yes_ No_ 

If yes, what kind or type? 



14. What would be the best way to get the word out about this program to 
potential users on the reservation or in your community? 



15* General comments: 



UPON COMPLETION RETURN TO 



Dr. Murton McCluskey 
4804 7th Ave South 
Great Falls, HT 59405 

OR 

Blackfeet/Rocky Boy Tribal Health Department 
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(SURVEY) 

DATE: 

NAME: POSITION:^ 



jsnr :'^ror:ram/Pr e ject Director , 

.'ouid you plGasL= help uc tero.in-3 th3 extent of *<noul L^c'r^c? about the -'Talkin 
Books" .Program by respcr.cinc ths tc- followinr. survey. T^vj Mational Li.r::ry 
Gerv' is in the process of deterj-tining hou extensively its Talking jcj^s 
p r c 7 .J is b c i n q used in your c o i':.t. u n i t y • This i n f o r n £ t i n li i 1 1 help n 
: Irinr: in fut'.. distriw'jT.icn policy* Thanks for your --"'istance. 

1. :ave you heard about the "Talking Books" Propran prior to July, I^H:? 

Yes: 'lo: 

2. l/*hat percentare of the visually inpaired clients that you work uith 

use the "Tal'cinn 3ooks^' Proorar:? G:] Less than 5-' 

Less tiian 1C;": ''ore than 10''. "ore then 25:^ 

3. Do you feel that rr.ost of the visually impaired uith uilion you work, 
or receive services from your orogram, have not used or heard of 
the "Talking Rooks" l^rogram? Yes: fJo: 

/4 « '.Jhat do you feel is the nost prominent reason that nest of your eligible 
clients have not used the "Talking Books" Program? 1 . No reason to use 

program 2. Have Not heard about program 3. Have heard 

about the progran but decided not to use it 4. 

Other 

H« Hew do think the L'ational Library Service could make the visually 

impaired in your community more auare of the "Talking 3ooks" Progran. 
( check as many as are appropriate) 

o TV Commercials o flore information in the 

o :\'euspaper Ads schools/hospital/social 

o 'Jew spa per Articles services program 

0 Posters in buildings uhere o 'lailings to the visually 

the visually impaired impaired telling about the 

might frequent program 

o Presentations about the program 
by 'iational Library Service Per- 
sonnel 



(auEH) 
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f.. JO vou havn any sugcssticnr. that uiould make the "Tal'sinr Locks" 
Pror;rar.-; -rorc us3fui"for the wisuclly iiiipairsd in yr:ur cor.-.uni ty? 



Yes: "ic: 



If yes, Please explain: 

Are there any topics or subject areas that would n^ake the "Talking 
:3ocks" Progran more interestinq to ^^ati\/e American users in your 
co.Tinunity* If Yes, please explain 



if»?t Please complete questionnaire and return it to M.McCluskey 
by November 9, 1992 
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MONTANA'S INDIANS 
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HISTORICAL OVERVIEV OF MQIJTAMA'S INDIANS 



All of Montana's Indian tribes migrated into this region, most of 
them within the last 300 years. Most of the Indian people came to 
I what we know as Montana in search of better hunting grounds or 

because they were pushed here by other groups • The boundaries of 
Indian tribes were not fixed. No one tribe owned land as we knov it, 
but each claimed its use and <t specific hunting territory. Stronger 
tribes often dominated their neighbors, with the acquisition on the 
horse, the Plains Indians- (as they are categorized by historians) 
became more mobile and more efficient hunters • 

The Plains Indians moved around in fairly regular patterns, most 
often following the buffalo, which was the mainstay of their 
existence. The buffalo provided them with most of their meat, 
clothing, shelter and utensils. In the warm weather, they moved 
freely hunting the buffalo. In the winter, they selected 
well-protected areas for extended encampment. This pattern of life 
existed as long as there was abundant buffalo and the freedom to move 
across the plains. 

The coming of the white man threatened the Indian's way of life. The 
main reason for Indian-white conflict was the total disruption of the 
Indian's use of the land, not the ownership of it. If we wonder why 
the Indian people fought so fiercely, perhaps we can understand it 
better if we recognized that they were trying to protect and maintain 
their culture. 

The following overview of Montana's Indians is taken from MONTANA: A 
HISTORY OF TWO CENTURIES by Drs. Michael P. Malone and Richard B. 
Roeder, published by the University of Washington Press, 1976, pages 
11-16. 

The only Indians, apparently, who lived in Montana before 1600 were 
those whom the white men found in the western mountains, the plateau 
Indians. The best known of these were the Flatheads, who, like many 
other plateau peoples, belonged to the Salishan language group. The 
Flatheads (the origin of whose name is disputed) were the eastern 
most of all the Salishan tribes. Prior to the invasion of eastern 
Indians after 1600, they lived in the Three Forks area and ranged as 
far eastward as the Big Horn Mountains. Before 1700, the arrival 
first of Shoshonis from the south, and the Blackfeet from the 
northeast, forced them to retreat westward into the mountains. Their 
homeland by the time Lewis and Clark found them in 1805, centered in 
the beautiful Bitterroot Valley. 

The Flatheads combined in roughly equal parts, the cultures of the 
plains and the plateau peoples. They joined forces once or twice a 
year with their allies, the Nez Perce of Idaho, to hunt buffalo on 
the plains. Like the other mountain tribes, they lived in constant 
fear of, and war with, the Blackfeet of northcentral Montana. The 
white men would find the Flatheads "peaceful," friendly, and 
especially interested in Christianity. This friendliness stemmed, 
most likely, not from any special meekness on their part, but from 
their need for allies, even white allies, against the better armed 



and n^ore hmzls^-j-^s Slackiee:. 

Closely related to the Flatheads were the Pend d'Oreille or Kalispell 
Indians, who were also of Salishan linguistic stock. The lower Pend 
d 'Oreille lived mainly along tJie Clark River and around Pend 
d'Oreille Lake in Idaho. The upper Pend d'Oreille were located 
generally to the south of beautiful Flathead Lake and for a time even 
occupied the Sun River Valley east of the Continental Divide. These 
Indians intermingled and allied with their Salishan cousins, the 
Flatheads and Spokans, but they absorbed less of the plains culture 
than did the Flatheads. Instead, like most plateau people, they 
depended mostly upon plants and fish for food. After the invasion of 
the eastern plains Indians, the Pend d'Oreilles jointed the Flatheads 
in the westward retreat. 

In the far northwest corner of Montana lived the Kootenai Indians. 
Their ancestry is uncertain, and their language is apparently 
unrelated to that of any other tribe. Although they were not 
Saloshan, the Kootenai had, by 1800, become friends of the Flatheads 
and Pend d'Oreilles, and today they occupy the same reservation. 
Like the Flatheads, they merged the ways of the plains and the 
plateau. Until the Shoshonis and the Blackfeet drove them out, the 
plains Kootenai traveled the prairies above and below the Canadian 
boundary. The Upper and Lower Kootenai lived, the most part, in the 
rugged Kootenai Valley of southeastern British Columbia, northwestern 
Montana, and the Idaho Panhandle. Later, many Kootenais moved 
southward to the Flathead Lake area. The first British and American 
explorers found these people isolated in their remote mountain 
valleys. They had only limited contact with the whites until later 
in the 19th century. 

Beyond the mountains lived the invaders from the east, tne plains 
Indians who had, by 1800, driven the Salish and the Kootenai from the 
buffalo lands. The most fierce and powerful of these were the 
Blackfeet. The Blackfeet belonged to the Algonquian language group. 
They were very numerous, probably totaling 15,000 people by 1780. 
Three separate tribes made up the Blackfeet Nation: the Blackfeet 
proper or Siksika, to the far north; the Kainah or Bloods south of 
them; and the Piegans or Poor Robes on the far south. The earliest 
white explorers found them prior to 1650 on the central plains of 
Canada, already migrating westward under pressure from eastern 
neighbors like the Crees. The Piegans led the Blackfeet advance, and 
the collided with the Shoshonis on the Canadian-Montana plains. 
After acquiring the horse, the Blackfeet drove the Shoshonis south 
and west. By 1800, they had entered the Rocky Mountain foothills and 
pressed far southward into Montana. 

At the time of Lewis and Clark early in the 19the century the Piegan 
Blackfeet controlled northcentral Montana east of the mountains. 
Their war parties had forced the Shoshonis clear out of the three 
Forks area of southwestern Montana, and that region remained a 
no-man's land where Blackfeet competed with other tribes for valuable 
game* Only the Piegans where true Montana Blackfeet, for the Bloods 
and Siksikas remained largely to the north in Canada. Urged on 
perhaps by the Canadians, the Blackfeet became mortal enemies of the 
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Ar.erican fur traders, and they kept invaders at bay until disease 
struck them down during the late lS30*s* 



To the south and east of the Blackfeet, mainly in the Yellowstone 
Valley of southcentral Montana* lived their enemies, the Crows of 
Asarokas-the "bird people." The Crows, of Souian linguistic 
background, were among the earliest Indians to enter Montana from the 
east. Along with their close relatives, the Hidatsa, they broke away 
from the main Sioux nation at an early date. Host likely they lived 
originally in the upper Mississippi Valley area of Minnesota and 
Iowa. The domino effect of Indian migrations drive them onto the 
eastern edges of the plains. Eventually, Sioux and Cheyenne pressure 
forced them across the plains and up the Yellowstone Valley. 

The whites found them divided into River Crows and Mountains Crows. 
The River Crows lived north of the Yellowstone River, especially in 
the Musselshell and Judith basins. The Mountain Crows hunted south 
of the Yellowstone, primarily in the Absaroka and Big Horn regions. 
Although they still maintained clan societies acquired in the East, 
which most of their plains neighbors had abandoned, all of the Crows 
had become nomadic plainsmen by 1800. The American invaders found 
the Crows to be quite friendly and "peaceful." They welcomed the 
whites because, surrounded by hostile Blackfeet and Sioux, they badly 
need allies, especially allies with guns. 

Two smaller Indian groups lived beyond the Blackfeet in northeastern 
Montana? the Atsina and the Assiniboine. The Atsinas spoke an 
Algonquian language. They were close relatives of the Arapaho, who 
earlier moved southward into Wyoming and Colorado. Misunderstanding 
sign language, as they so often did, the French traders named them 
the "Gros Ventre" meaning "big bellies." This was doubly 
unfortunate, both because the Atsinas had ordinary stomachs and 
because the Hidatsas of Dakotas also became known as "Gros Ventre," 
leading to much confusion. The Atsinas migrated out of the Minnesota 
region, up onto the Canadian plains to closa proximity to the 
Blackfeet, and they eventually settled directly to the east of them 
between the Missouri and Saskatchewan Rivers. They became close 
allies of the Piegans, so much as that the whites often mistook them 
for Blackfeet. 

The Assiniboine Indians lived on the Canadian-American plains, with 
their southernmost flank extending down into northeastern Montana. 
They were Siouanin linguistic ancestry and at one time belonged to 
the Yanktonai branch of the Sioux Nation. The Assiniboines lived 
firstr evidently, in the Mississippi headwaters area. Pressured by 
the Chippewa, Cree, and even the Sioux, with whom they became enemies 
after their break from the Yanktonai, the Assiniboines migrated 
northward and westward onto the plains. Like other tribes of the 
upper Missouri, they would be hard hit by the Sioallpox epidemic of 
the late 1830's. 

The artificial boundary lines later drawn by white men meant nothing, 
of course, to migratory Indians. Their hunting lands had only vague 
boundaries, and they freely invaded one another's territory. So the 
place we call "Montana" was often visited by neighboring tribes from 



all points of the :c,:.p=i3. 



From the west, plateau neighbors of the Flatheads and Pend d'Oreilles 
frequently crossed over the Bitterroot passes and ventured onto the 
plains to hunt buffalo. These tribes, particularly the Spokans and 
Nez Perces, had to exercise considerable caution on their journeys, 
for the Indians guarded their hunting lands jealously. The Hez 
Perces usually entered llontana over the Lolo Pass, dropping down into 
the Bitterroot Valley, Often with the Flathead friends they would 
head through Hellgate Canyon into Blackfeet country, or they w^uld 
pass southeastvrard into the lands of the famous retreat of 1877. 

Indians of the Shoshonean stock flanked Montana on the southwest and 
south. They included the Shoshonis themselves, the Bannocks, and the 
Sheepeaters. The Shoshonean people were desert and mountain dwellers 
from the Great Basin country of Utah, Nevada, and southern Idaho? 
their easternmost lands extended into westcentral Wyoming. As seen 
previously, their early mastery of the horse permitted the Shoshonis 
to conquer much of today's Montana during the 18th century, but by 
1800, the Blackfeet had driven them into the state's southwestern 
corner. Lewis and Clark found them along the Idaho-Montana line near 
Lemhi Pass. Neither the Shoshonis nor the Bannocks became "legal" 
Montana residents during the 19th century, but they entered its 
southwestern .^remities to hunt. 

Eastward frc present-day Montana, the great Sioux or Dakota Nation 
held control of the vast plains area north of Nebraska's Platte 
River. Prior to the mid-17th century, the Sioux lived along the 
western edges of the Great Lakes and in upper Mississippi woodlands. 
Invasions by well-armed enemies, like the Chippewa, crowded them 
westward until, by the late 19th century, they covered an area 
reaching from western Minnesota across the northern plains into the 
easternmost fringes of Montana and Wyoming. The westernmost Sioux 
tribes of the Yanktonai and Teton groups lapped into Montana, and 
today there are Sioux living with the Assiniboines on Montana's Fort 
Peck Reservation. Although the center of Sioux power lay well to the 
east c' Mo:\tana, these numerous Indians figured largely in the 
state's frontier history, most spectacularly with their defeat if 
Custer in Montana Territory during the centennial year of 1876. 

The Northern Cheyenne Indians intermingled with the Sioux and came to 
be their friend and allies. The Cheyennes belong to the Algonquian 
language group. Like the Sioux, they were pushed from their 
traditional homeland in the Minnesota region. The Cheyenne paused 
for a time along the lower Missouri River and practiced agriculture. 
Then mountain pressure from the east forced them to resume their 
westward march. They crossed the Dakota plains, and by the time of 
Lewis and Clark, they had reached the Black Hills. In the process, 
they adapted well to the nomadic ways of the plains Indians. Their 
warriors became outstanding cavalry: the Cheyenne Dog Soldiers were 
among the most respected of Indian fighting men. 

After reaching the Black Hills, the tribe divided, with the more 
numerous Southern Cheyennes heading down toward Colorado and Oklahoma 
and the Northern Cheyenne proceeding to the northwest. By the 
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.c:0's-ii.! L l^orthern Cheyenne lived among the sioux in the 
area where borders of Hontana, yyoming and South Dakota converge. 
These late-arriving Indians would, in future years, join the Sioux in 
the '^21 s that led to Custer's defeat, and they vrould eventually 
rec^^ive a small reservation on. the Tongue River in southeastern 
I Montana. 

The last of Montana Indian residents to enter the state were bands of 
Chippewa, Cree, and Metis who began filtering across the Canadian and 
North Dakota borders later in the 19th century. Some of these 
scattered bands and families were refugees from the unsuccessful 
rebellion that Louis Riel led against the Canadian government in 
1885. Others, like the band of Chief Little Shell, came in from 
Horth Dakota. The Montana Crees and Chippewas are only splinters of 
much larger Indian groups. Of Algonquian heritage, the numerous 
Crees came originally from the frozen forests and plains of Canada. 
The Chippewa (Ojibwa) were Athabaskan-speaking people from both north 
and south of the Great Lakes. A large proportion of these latecomers 
consisted of the Metis, or mixed bloods. Predominantly Cree, the 
Metis were actually a group apart, a racial mixture of Cree, 
Assiniboine, Chippewa, and French stock who spoke a language all 
their own. 

These refugee Indians presented a problem to state arid federal 
officials, vrho did not know what to do with them. Known as "landless 
Indians" they r^oved about from town to town and became familiar 
figures at Havre, Chinook, and even Butte. Their settlement in Great 
Falls, "Hill 57," was byword for Indian poverty. Finally, in 2916, 
the fed-:r-l government carved a tiny reservation for the 
Chipr ree (and Metis; -rom the large Fort Assiniboine Military 
Resc .th of Havre. : e reservation is known as "Rocky Boy's" 

name- i^r . famous Chippewa Chief Stone Child whose name was 
©isinterprtt^d by the whites as "Rocky Boy." Thus, the last of 
Montana •s seven Indian reservations took shape only 60 years ago. 

So these were the native peoples of what became Montana. Host of 
them, interestingly, were late arrivals. Some others, like the 
Cheyenne, Chippewa, and Cree would not even reside within Montana's 
borders until in the 19th century. They formed a highly diversified 
group, combining plateau-mountain peoples from the west. Great Basin 
Indians from the south, hardy plainsmen from the north and east. 
Prior to 1800, Montana was the eye of a cultural hurricane, where 
Indians migrating from all directions, bringing horses and guns with 
the, met to create new and unusual societies. These Indians would 
share a common fate in the years following 1800, as American and 
Canadian governments drove then from their lands, reduced them by 
war, disease, and alcohol, and shattered their native cultures. 
Their descendants live today on seven Montana reservations and in 
many Montana communities. 

The reader needs to understand that approximately half of Montana's 
Indians live off of the seven reservations, and live in several of 
the state's major cities. They have also moved to urban areas 
throughout the United States or may live on a reservation where they 
are no officially enrolled. In addition, many Indian people who are 
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not members of Kontana*s tribes, also lUe on and off the state's 
reservations. For example, in 1985 the Great Falls school system had 
Indian students vrho were members of 35 different U.S. tribes enrolled 
in their schools. The Missoula school district enrolled Indian 
children from approximately 28. tribes in 1990-91. 

The Montana tribes and the headquarters of their reservations are: 



Reservation & 
Headquarters 



Date 

Established 



Name of 
Tribes 



Blackf eet 
Browning, MT 



1851 



Blackfeet 



Crow 

Crow Agency, MT 



1851 



Crow 



Flathead 
Ronan MT 



1855 



Conf edrated 
Salish and 
Kootenai 



Fort Belknap 

Fort Belknap Agency 

Harlem, HT 



1888 



Assiniboine and 
Gros Ventre 



Fort Peck 
Poplar, MT 



1888 



Assiniboine 
and Sioux 



Northern Cheyenne 
Lame Deer, MT 



1884 



Northern 
Cheyenne 



Rocky Boy*s 
Box Elder, MT 



1916 



Chippewa/Cree 
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MONTANA INDIANS TODAY 



Montana is the home of approximately 40,000+ people of Indian 
I extraction* The majority of these people reside on one of the seven 

large Indian reservations while many others live in the major cities 
of Missoula, Billings, Great Falls, Butte, Helena and Miles City. 
The Indian population in our state has grown steadily and 
significantly as the U.S. Census Bureau improves procedures for 
identification of our Indian citizens. There are about 13,200 Indian 
students enrolled in public and private schools in Montana with the 
largest single enrollment in Browning Public Schools (1,425) and the 
second largest enrollment in the Great Falls Public Schools (890) . 

Each of the seven Indian reservations in Montana is governed by a 
group of elected officials called a Tribal Council. The exception to 
this is on the Crow Reservation where a true democracy or "town 
meeting" form of government is used to make decisions that affect 
their tribe. The Tribal Council works in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and local, county and state governments to carry 
on tribal business. 

In addition to having both public and private elementary and 
secondary schools on or near each reservation, there are Head Start 
programs and tribal community colleges located there also. These 
tribal colleges allow a great number of reservation-based people the 
opportunity to secure quality training or complete two-year degree 
tribal colleges allow a great number of reservation-based people the 
programs without leaving their home area. As a result, educational 
training on reservations can begin at age 3 in Head Start and 
continue two years after high school graduation in the tribal 
college. Unfortunately, this is not always the case, since the 
dropout rate of Indian students is still 20-40 percent in many Indian 
communities. Most students are list in junior high school or ninth 
or tenth grades. In terms of educational attainment, Montana Indian 
people have done tremendously well considering the economic and 
social problems of some reservation communities. For example, many 
communities now employ school superintendents, principals, and many 
teachers and paraprof essionals of Indian descent. Tribal Council 
members now have college degrees and BIA and tribal employees are 
very well trained. Some reservations employ Indian doctors, nurses, 
lawyers, engineers, social workers, and other high-skill 
professionals. 

During the past two legislative sessions, Montana has been fortunate 
to have three Indian legislators. These three people have been very 
successful in promoting legislation designed to develop a better 
working relationship between Indian tribes and state government. In 
addition, the governor's office employs a Coordinator of Indian 
Affairs whose job it is to work cooperatively between Indian tribes 
and all state agencies. This ensures that Indian people have a 
spokesperson or liaison in state programs and activities that affect 
then. 
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•:conomically, Indian tribes have made tremendous strides in order to 
improve the financial conditions of each reservation- Major 
employers on all reservations are the local tribe, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and local school districts- Although these provide 
employment for a great number of Indian people, the unemployment rat« 
is still staggering-running anywhere from 50-80 percent- To deal 
with thiSr tribes have sought economic development through industry 
and several reservations now operate industrial plants- The 
Blackfeet tribe operates a pencil factory which makes several types 
of pens, pencils and markers, while the Assiniboine and Sioux tribes 
operate A & S Industries, which produces medical kits and camouflage 
netting. In addition to this, other tribes have used natural 
resources like water, timber, coal, oil and land to stimulate the 
economy on their reservations- 
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